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The Library 


What books shall I read about modern architecture? Where was Derain 
born? Can I borrow slides of modern sculpture from you? What helps have 
you for one who must discuss Manet and Monet? In what public collections of 
America can paintings by Van Gogh be seen? How is Van Gogh pronounced? 
When was African negro art “discovered”? When did Cézanne paint The Card 
Players? What is de Stijl group? 

Questions like these are a natural consequence of a museum of modern art; 
to answer them and hundreds more which cannot be put in such simple form, 
the Museum founded in 1932 a library. At present this library contains over 
two thousand books in all languages dealing exclusively with art since 1870. 
Over one hundred and ninety titles appear in the list of periodicals, many of 
them vanguard magazines available in few other collections. While the library 
cannot boast of complete runs of all these periodicals, the gaps are slowly 
being closed. To supplement this collection there is a file of ephemeral mate- 
rial. Clippings, gallery guides, exhibition leaflets, portraits of artists, sales 
catalogs, announcements, photographs—everything which comes the Museum’s 
way and which touches on modern art in any of its aspects—is filed in readily 
accessible form. This documentation of present-day art-production is con- 
sidered by the Library Committee as perhaps the most important single func- 
tion of the library. 

Two examples prove the value of saving the ephemeral. The first is a scrap- 
book assembled by Miss Harriette S$. Palmer in 1913 during the famous 
“Armory Show” and deposited by her in the library on indefinite loan. From 
contemporary newspapers and magazines Miss Palmer clipped all mention— 
serious and facetious—of the International Exhibition of Modern Art held by 
the Association of American Painters and Sculptors, Inc., at the Armory of 
the Sixty-ninth Infantry, New York. Not only is it amusing to turn over the 
pages of the scrapbook and re-experience the furore created by this exhibi- 
tion, but it is an enlightening commentary on taste. The caricatures of Marcel 
Duchamp’s “Nude Descending the Staircase” are most timely, because this 
painting was included in the Museum’s recent Exhibition of Cubism and 
Abstract Art. Through the generosity of Mr. Elmer L. MacRae, secretary of 
the “Armory Show,” the library has acquired all the official publications, to- 
gether with photographs, postcards, posters and even examples of the lapel 
button designed by Arthur B. Davies which members wore during the exhibi- 
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tion. Thus, by a stroke of fortune, the library has available practically com- 
plete documentation of that important exhibition. 

The other example is a part of the Eluard collection of surrealist docu- 
ments, which together with that of Dr. Camille Dausse, has been given to the 
Museum library by Mr. Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. It is a scrapbook in which 
exhibition catalogs from Tokio to Lima are bound together with manuscripts, 
legal documents and other material, forming a more intimate and personal 
record than the “Armory Show” documents. 

It is the duty of a library not only to preserve books, periodicals and docu- 
ments, but also to make available the material which they contain. A tentative 
classification has been devised, so that the books stand in logical sequence on 
the shelves; a card catalog serves as an index to their contents. The epheme- 
ral material, largely monographic in character, is arranged in alphabetical 
order in filing cabinets, forming its own catalog. Bibliographical service is 
one of the library’s functions, whether it be as comprehensive as the list pub- 
lished in the catalog Cubism and Abstract Art, or as specialized as that in 
Painters and Sculptors as Illustrators. 

Indeed, the library should be considered a supplement to the Museum. 
Modern art of all kinds, good, bad, or indifferent, can be represented in scien- 
tific anonymity. Works of art which the Museum proper cannot afford to pur- 
chase, or which the Trustees do not wish to give the emphasis that acquisition 
necessarily implies, can be documented without fear and with little expendi- 
ture by the library. 

One of the library’s most popular services is the rental of lantern-slides. 
Over twenty-five hundred slides, largely of painting and architecture, have 
been acquired, mainly through gifts from Mr. Edward M. M. Warburg and 
Mr. Philip Johnson. These are available at the moderate fee of one dollar a 
week per fifty slides. 

The nucleus of the library was the generous gift of Mr. A. Conger Good- 
year, the Museum’s President in 1932. Subsequent gifts from Mr. Philip 
Johnson, Mr. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., and Mr. Edward M. M. Warburg 
were sufficient to guarantee the importance of the library and to give it a 
claim to uniqueness. In 1934 the Museum secured the services of Miss Iris 
Barry (now Curator of the Film Library) as Librarian. Later in the year a 
Library Committee was formed to act in an advisory capacity. The Chair- 
man, Mr. Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., made possible the installation of bookcases 
in the reading room to house the already sizeable collection. 
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The Library Committee wishes to take this opportunity of thanking all 
those individuals and institutions who have helped the library. Those desiring 
to cooperate in the documentation of today’s art can render a valuable service 
by sending to the library any material they may have. 

Members of the Museum are invited to visit the library and to make use 
of its facilities. All the books mentioned below are available, and the librarian 
will be glad to assist members in selecting other books in more specialized 


fields. 
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Some books on modern art 


The literature of modern art is very large and, in accordance with present pub- 
lishing tendencies, specialized. The librarian has felt, therefore, that an annotated 
bibliography might be of more service to those seeking guidance than a mere list 


of books. 


General 


It is not surprising that there should be as many differences of opinion about 
modern art as there are writers. The very definition of the term is vague; depending 
on his outlook an author may begin with the Renaissance, the Baroque, the French 
Revolution, Impressionism, 1900 or the Great War. The late Julius Meier-Graefe 
considered the beginning of the nineteenth century as the turning point, and his 
classic Modern Art (2 vols., New York, Putnam, 1908) discusses the art-psychology 
of the entire century. The second edition, not yet translated (Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der modernen Kunst, Miinchen, Piper, 1914-15), extends up to the early days of 
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cubism. Hans Hildebrandt’s Die Kunst des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts (Potsdam, Athe- 
naion, 1924) is the standard text-book. Carl Einstein’s Die Kunst des 20. Jahrhunderts 
(3d ed., Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 1931), limited to painting and sculpture of the 
present century, is invaluable for its wealth of illustrations, partly colored. A com- 
pressed summary of modern art will be found in the catalog of the Museum’s Fifth 
Anniversary Exhibition entitled Modern Works of Art (New York, The Museum of 
Modern Art, 1934), with text by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. and Philip Johnson. 

Abstract art is described in detail in the recent catalog Cubism and Abstract 
Art (New York, The Museum of Modern Art, 1936) by Alfred H. Barr, Jr.; a bibliog- 
raphy is included. Arthur Jerome Eddy’s Cubists and Post-Impressionism (Chicago, 
McClurg, 1914; 2d ed., 1919) is still useful for its material on pre-war vanguard 
painting and sculpture. One of the most important post-war movements was con- 
centrated at the Bauhaus in Weimar and, later, Dessau, Germany. In this school an 
original and remarkably organized method of teaching was evolved, which Professor 
Ladislaus Moholy-Nagy has described in The New Vision (New York, Brewer, Warren 
& Putnam, n.d.). His colleague, Walter Gropius, surveys the work of the school before 
its doors were closed by recent political changes in Germany in his New Architecture 
and the Bauhaus (London, Faber & Faber, 1935). David Gascoyne’s A Short Survey 
of Surrealism (London, Cobden-Sanderson, 1935) contains discussion of both the 
literary and plastic aspects of that movement. All phases of American art are treated 
by various authors in the collected work Art in America in Modern Times (New 
York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1934), edited by Holger Cahill and Alfred H. Barr, Jr.; 
this inexpensive volume is also useful for its colored plates. 

More numerous than histories are books of criticism and esthetic theory. One of 
the most readable is Sheldon Cheney’s A Primer of Modern Art (New York, Boni & 
Liveright, 1924). Thomas Craven, in his Modern Art (New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1934), judges art by the personality of the producer and the greatness of the subject- 
matter. Although exaggerated and somewhat flippantly written, the book should not 
be overlooked for it presents the doctrine of art as a social instrument. Herbert Read’s 
Art Now (New York, Harcourt, Brace, prefaced 1933) is particularly concerned with 
vanguard art. R. H. Wilenski, in The Modern Movement in Art (new ed., New York, 
Stokes, 1935), attempts to sift and evaluate the romantic and classic or “architectural” 
aspects of modern art. Ozenfant’s Foundations of Modern Art (New York, Brewer, 
Warren & Putnam, 1931) is a serious attempt to formulate an esthetic of all phases 
of present-day artistic production; his “balance sheet” itemizes music, literature, 
religion and science together with architecture, painting and sculpture. 


Architecture 

Modern Architecture (New York, Payson & Clarke, 1929), by Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock, Jr., was one of the first books in English to treat the subject adequately. It 
should be supplemented by the splendid plates in G. A. Platz’s Die Baukunst der 
neusten Zeit (2d ed., Berlin, Propylien-Verlag, 1930). Together with Philip Johnson, 
Hitchcock wrote The International Style (New York, Norton, 1932) ; the same authors 
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contributed articles to the catalog of the Museum’s International Exhibition of Archi- 
tecture, published as Modern Architects (New York, The Museum of Modern Art, 
1932). The work of six men is discussed, among them Le Corbusier (pseudonym of 
Charles-Edouard Jeanneret) whose Towards a New Architecture (New York, Payson & 
Clarke, n.d.; first French ed., 1923), because of the great influence it has had on con- 
temporary building, is fundamental. The section on housing in the abovementioned 
catalog was written by Lewis Mumford. It is a good brief survey; for more extended 
treatises Catherine Bauer’s Modern Housing (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1934) and 
Housing America (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1932) by the editors of “Fortune” 
are recommended. 


Painting 

The most ambitious survey is Histoire de l'art contemporain; la peinture (Paris, 
Alcan, 1935), edited by René Huyghe, which is especially valuable for the biograph- 
ical and bibliographical notices on each painter. Jan Gordon’s well-written Modern 
French Painters (New York, Dodd, Mead, 1923) is useful for its colored plates, as is 
T. W. Earp’s The Modern Movement in Painting (London, The Studio, 1935). C. J. 
Bulliet’s The Significant Moderns and Their Pictures (New York, Covici Friede, 1936) 
consists of a series of brief biographies of foreign artists and a large number of illus- 
trations. James Johnson Sweeney’s Plastic Redirections in 20th Century Painting 
(Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1934) is a valuable, scholarly study of the more 
advanced movements of our day. James Thrall Soby presents the surrealist and neo- 
romantic attitudes with clarity and enthusiasm in his After Picasso (Hartford, 
Mitchell; New York, Dodd, Mead, 1935). 


Sculpture 

XXth Century Sculptors (London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1930) by Stanley Casson, 
the distinguished classical archaeologist, views modern work in its relation to ancient 
Greek; his technical descriptions are of remarkable clarity. R. H. Wilenski takes 
almost half of his The Meaning of Modern Sculpture (New York, Stokes, prefaced 
1932) to attack classical tradition and to prove the independence of modern workers; 
his brilliant and provocative style is stimulating. Paul Fierens’ Sculpteurs d’aujour- 
dhui (Paris, Ed. des Chroniques du Jour, 1933) is a useful album of reproductions. 


Other arts 

Periodicals, especially L’Art décoratif d’aujourd hui (Paris), Die Form (Berlin), 
The Architectural Review (London) and The Architectural Record (New York), are 
the best sources for contemporary interiors. G. A. Platz’s Wohnréume der Gegenwart 
(Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 1933) is indispensable for its plates. The exhibition cata- 
log Machine Art (New York, The Museum of Modern Art, 1934) contains a short 
history by Philip Johnson and many illustrations, with the names of the designers. 
Photography is best studied in the various annual albums of reproductions, such as 
those published by Arts et métiers graphiques (Paris) and The Studio (London) ; 
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the only available histories are entirely technical. The standard history of the cinema 
in English is Paul Rotha’s The Film Till Now (New York, Cape & Smith, 1930) and | 
the supplement Celluloid; The Film Today (London, Longmans Green, 1933) ; His- 7 
toire du cinéma (Paris, Denoél et Steele, 1935), by Maurice Bardéche and Robert 
Brasillach, is a good reference work, although unillustrated. V. I. Pudovkin’s Film 
Technique (London, Newnes, 1933), an exposition of the theory of montage, is classic. 


Periodicals 


To keep abreast of the times, the magazines Cahiers d’art (Paris), Minotaure 
(Paris), Formes (now combined with L’ Amour de lart, Paris), Cicerone (now con- 7 
solidated with Pantheon, Munich), The Studio (London), The American Magazine — 
of Art (Washington), Parnassus (New York) and Axis (London) should be con- 
sulted, if only for the sake of the illustrations they contain. 


Beaumont NEWHALL, Librarian. 


The Library Committee 


Chairman: Walter P. Chrysler, Jr.; Vice-Chairman: Beaumont Newhall; J. W. Bar- 
ney; Alfred H. Barr, Jr.; Miss Iris Barry; Miss Victoria Brady; Frank Crowninshield; 
A. Conger Goodyear; Charles Berwind Harjes; Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr.; Philip 
Hofer; Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt; Thomas Dabney Mabry, Jr.; William S. Paley; 
Mrs. Rainey Rogers; Paul J. Sachs; Robert H. Tannahill; Frank A. Vanderlip, Jr.; 
Monroe Wheeler. 


TO MR. MONROE WHEELER: 

On behalf of the Trustees of the Museum of Modern Art I want to thank you for 
your services as Director of the current Exhibition of Modern Painters and Sculptors 
as Illustrators. You have giver your time most generously in bringing together the 
exhibition of material from many sources. Both in the quality of the material shown 


and in its installation you have maintained the highest standards. The Trustees are 


greatly indebted to you. A. CONCER CooeTeAs. 





The Museum of Modern Art 11 West 53rd Street New York 


Trustees: President: A. Conger Goodyear; 1st Vice-President: Nelson A. Rockefeller; 2nd Vice- 
President: Mrs. John S. Sheppard; Treasurer: Samuel A. Lewisohn; Cornelius N. Bliss, Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss, Stephen C. Clark, Mrs. W. Murray Crane, The Lord Duveen of Millbank, 
Marshall Field, Edsel B. Ford, Raymond B. Fosdick, Philip Goodwin, Mrs. Charles S. Payson, 
Mrs. Stanley Resor, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Beardsley Ruml, Paul J. Sachs, Edward 
M. M. Warburg, John Hay Whitney; Director: Alfred H. Barr, Jr.; Secretary and Executive 
Director: Thomas Dabney Mabry, Jr.; Director of Film Library: John E. Abbott 
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